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CARTOONS. 


Montreal has a mayor who is decidedly a 
genius in his own peculiar line. The situation 
into which he has got himself and the city he 
represents and presumably governs, is aptly 
illustrated on our first page. 

This ma~~ ~ughtn’t to be left to blush unseen 
in the provincial solitudes of Montreal. He has 
many of the elements of an American statesman 
in him. He ought to be imported and natural- 
ized. Something might be done with him. In 
the days of Tammany’s supremacy he would 
have been a treasure. Judging from the job 
he has made of the Montreal business, itis safe 
to say that with the wider opportunities afforded 
by our metropolitan political system, that man, 
on the occasion of a religious holiday, or a mili- 
tary conscription, could deliver the city over to 
a howling mob at least twenty-four hours sooner 
than any pusillanimous municipal ruler we have 
ever known. He has the real art of making law 
an instrument of lawlessness—the true Tam- 
many Hall idea. 


THE people of the United States who recall 
General Grant as a brave soldier and success- 
ful general, know him at his best. But the 
hungry horde of pothouse politicians who are 
aspiring to make use of his military name to 
recover for them their places under the govern- 
ment, are advancing him in anything but an 
enviable light. Between these two a distinc- 
tion must be made. Grant as a soldier is wor- 
thy of all praise, but as a politician he was a 
failure; and the fact is made but further appa- 
rent by the renewed association of his name 
with the Presidential nomination in 1880. Not 
only is there need that a distinction be made, 
but unless it is, there is danger that his military 
fame will suffer. Beiween the hero of Appom- 
attox and the patron of Belknap, Babcock, 
Robeson and Williams is a difference which 
every American must feel, and feeling, he must 
resent any effort to tarnish his good military 
record by dragging it through the by-ways of 
politics. 


See, o’er the foam-tipped waves where erst her 
feet, 
White Aphrodite’s, flashed like flowers of fire, 
Bearing the baneful gift of mad desire 
To all the world—see now, advancing fleet, 
Across the Mediterranean’s glassy sheet, 
A new Astarte. The old gods expire; 
And mournfully the poet strikes his lyre 
To a Venus most respectable, chaste and neat; 
But likely in avoirdupois alone to beat 
The elder. Venus Anadyomene 
No 2, O mistress of the potent £ 
Blest more with native thrift than amorous heat, 
We hail thee—and thy Beaconsfield, whom 
see 
In multiplicity variegate all around. 





THE JAPANESE MINISTRY. 

= VERYTHING is subject to change, even 
m2, the Japanese ministry is not exempt. 

According to the Tokio Zimes, a paper 
which is as respectable as a paper can be that 
does not make a specialty of humorous para- 
graphs, there has been a sort of diplomatic 
eruption, which has resulted in the bouncing of 
several members of the cabinet, and the in- 
stallation of others. 

‘The man who formerly held the position of 
Sangi—whatever that may be—was irretrievably 
ostracized for endeavoring to introduce a coin 
about half the size of our three-cent silver-piece. 
It seems his Imperial’Nibs had often been swin- 
dled out of his right change at ferry-houses by 
accepting small coins, so he hastily elevated 
Mr. Kawamura to the position of Sangi. 

Mr. K. was greatly refreshed and rejoiced, as 
well he might be, for it is not every day that a 
Japanese diplomatist has the position of Sangi 
thrust upon him. We wouldn’t object to being 
a Sangi ourselves. ‘There is something awfully 
important and expressive about it, especially 
when you haven’t the remotest idea of its 
meaning. 

Mr. Kawamura is from the province of Sat- 
suma. ‘This should be carefully considered. If 
he came from a different part, it might bea 
totally different matter. He distinguished him- 
self in the rebellion of Kin Sin, and in 1870 
got up a combination hammock and frying- 
pan, for which he was awarded a medal. = Mr. 
K. has our heartiest congratulations. 





WHEN lovely woman stoops—what folly! — 
And feels too late her skirts give way, 

She yanks that pull-back up, does Molly, 
And disappears from light of day. 


Wuart right has Bob Ingersoll to close all the 
flood-gates of relief to the man who tries in 
vain to get both shoes and stockings on without 
touching the sandy floor of the bath-house ? 


WHEN the history of America comes to be 
written in full, the author will introduce it with 
this comment: ‘I think this subject worthy of 
appearing as an appendix to the recollections 
of Thurlow Weed, and with his permission will 
present it to the world.” 


A REVISED version of an old saying says: 
“If a man’s religion is pretentious on Sunday 
and obscure on week-days, you had better do 
business with him on a cash basis.”’ True. And 
if a man’s religion is pretentious on week-days 
and not on Saturday, you had better do no 
business with him at all. 


An exchange asks: ‘‘ Where do all the pins 
go to?”’ We know where one of them went to 
the other day when we attended a school exhi- 
bition. If that inquiring mind will call around 
our way we will point out the identical spot. 
Our feelings upon this question are too deep- 
seated for public utterance. 


Hvumipity is doubtless a good thing in its 
way, but it may well be doubted if it justifies 
such praise as this from a Covington Co-opera- 
tive: 

“The copious showers of rain since Monday 
have given a fresh impetus to Nature. The 
mountains, hills, and valleys, and, indeed, the 
meadows and roadways, are smiling under the 
cooling draught.” 

If a draught of this kind (it lasted two days) 
can make valleys and meadows smile, they must 
be very easily amused. The idea of Nature 
receiving an “impetus” from a shower in 
Covington, Kentucky, is good. 





Puckerings. 


AITCHOTEA! 


THE sausage is now called in. 


You never saw a Mormon tramp. 
THE gardener’s ditty— Beet root to me. 


THERE’s discord in ‘‘ dot Sherman band.” 


THE tramp is fearfully and wanderfully made’ 


Give a dog a bad name and he'll deserve it. 


Now the green apple encores the verdant 
youth. 


Can not the dollars of our novelists be called 
storied earns? 


‘* LovE me little, love me long,” as the Living 
Skeleton said to the Fat Woman. 


Is throwing down the gauntlet the natural 
prelude to handling a man without gloves? 


ALTHOUGH beer has that reputation, we al- 
ways considered whiskey the Democratic drink. 


THE most signal triumph of a boy’s life is not 
realized until he succeeds in stealing into a 
base-ball ground. 


Wuat makes a man wild in these days is to 
pay five dollars for a medical consultation in 
which he is ordered to wear an all-wool under- 
shirt. 


WHEN some at the seaside feel so happy that 
they don’t know what to do, it is fair to infer 
that they have not just drawn on their drawers 
over well-sanded feet. 

‘TWENTY O’CLOCK, b-b-by thunder!” ex- 
claimed Snipkins, late last Saturday evening, 
and he jumped up and glared at the registering 
dial in an Eighth Avenue car. 


THE man who can contemplate the gallows 
with utter joy, won’t so much as smile when the 
vital button flies off and his unmentionables 
work down around his knees. 


THE railroad signs read: ‘‘ Look out for the 
locomotive,” and the admonition is obeyed 
literally. The inhabitants along the route do 
little else than look out for it. 


Ir is now that the conventional average 
young man begins to lay all sorts of sinister 
pipes, in order to work a couple of weeks’ 
board out of his country aunt. 

Some philosophers claim that nothing is im- 
possible, We should be pleased to see some of 
that crowd attempt this month to sell skates 
and make politicians temperate. 


THE accompanying rythmic utterance, while 
eminently admirable in design, is defective in 
the execution of the fourth line. It adorns an 
up-town grocery: 

Come, one and all, 
Give us a call, 

For we are all 
Glad 

To see you call. 
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_ “THEN YOU'LL REM:MBER ME.” 


HE commercial buyer called aside the 
most intelligent colored porter and con- 
fided to him his desire to be called at 

half-past four next morning. He also confided 
to him a bright half-dollar with the jocular 
remark: ‘‘ You can pay me when the national 
debt is liquidated.” 

The porter said he recognized no debt, na- 
tional or otherwise, and that the buyer had put 
the money into good hands. 

“Do not forget me,” said the commercial 
buyer. 

“Forget you, massa,” said the Ethiop; 
‘‘nevah, nevah, sah. I will remember your 
features, yes sah.” 

The colored man went his way and the com- 
mercial buyer retired to repose and a glass of 
whiskey. 

At precisely 4.30 next morning the colored 
man arose and knocked at the first door he 
came by. 

“What do you want?” echoed a dreamy 
voice. 

‘“‘Is you de man as wanted to be called at 
half-past four o’clock ?” 

** No!”’ was the terse and tart reply. 

Then the porter rapped at the next door, 
asking the same question. 

‘“No. Go to hell!” was the only answer. 

He proceeded to the next door and made 
similar inquiry, but received no answer what- 
ever. 

From the next room at which he knocked, a 
feeble voice responded: 

‘What do you want ?” 

“Is you de man as wants to be called at half- 
past four ?” 

‘* No!” was the reply of the occupant, shut- 
ting the door hurriedly. ‘I’m not the man, 
i'm a woman.” 

Ethiop recollected that the commercial- 
buyer lodged at the extreme end of the corri 
dor, and he must have passed it. So he re- 
turned and knocked a second time at—what 
luck would have it—the irate man’s door. He 
had only time to say: ‘ Did I understand you 
to—” when the man fired a boot-jack at the 
retreating porter, added an imprecation on the 
race of Cain generally, but notably applicable 
to the sable porter. 

Taught by this sad episode, the porter re- 
traced his steps and approached the next door 
in the series cautiously. He whispered at the key- 
hole: ‘‘ Is there anyone in?’”’ No answer. Then 
he whistled a fragment of atune. Still no re- 
sponse. So he gently began turning the door- 
knob, and whispering: ‘‘ Is youwithin?” After 
about ten minutes of this diplomacy, a feeble 
voice called out: ‘“‘ What do you want?” ‘The 
sable porter, with thoughts of his boot-jack 
experience still fresh and vivid, dexterously 
inserted a piece of paper under the door, on 
which was written: ‘‘ Do you want to be called 
at half-past four ?’”’ For utterly obvious reasons 
he did not wait to get the answer. The next 
room was a vacant one, from which issued no 
sound, much to the disgust of the porter. 


He continued knocking at all the doors, re- 
ceiving various replies but an implied negative 
in every case. At last he reached the last door 
on the corridor, and was in despair. This was 
his last chance. Suddenly his attention was 
directed by a pair of familiar boots at the door. 
He recognized them as those of the commercial 
traveler. ‘They were very large. He began 
banging furiously at the door to make up for 
lost time. 

‘“‘ Well!” said the occupant. ‘‘ What do you 
want ?” 

‘* Are you the man as wanted to be called at 
half-past four ?”’ 

“Yes. What of it?” 
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*“Dog gorn my luck,” said the sable, “it’s 
past that time now.” 

The man rushed out. 

‘** What time is it ?” 

** Five o’clock.” 

“When does the train go ?” 

‘é ” 

** And the next one?” 

‘At 11. But it only runs every other day.” 

The sable now recognized that he had been 
tardy. He said apologetically: 

‘* Massa, I began knocking at the wrong end 
of the corridor. But never mind—I’ll remem- 
ber you to-morrow.” 

** How so?” 

“You gave me a counterfeit half-dollar.”’ 

“‘ My luck again! I intended to give youa 
dollar!” 

. ERNEST HARVIER. 








THE ORGAN-GRINDER OF 
THE FUTURE, 


cannot but be refreshing to note the 

effect which the organ-grinder has _ pro- 
duced on polite society during the last few de- 
cades. ‘The organ-grinder is phenomenal to a 
certain extent. A few years ago he was at his 
minimum point in the estimation of the public, 
and he is there yet. 

Some centuries ago poets were known as 
verse-makers, and were placed on a par with 
shoemakers and treated accordingly; but now 
they are honored and respected everywhere. 
In fact they invariably receive more honor and 
respect than shekels. 

It is only fair to conclude that the organ- 
grinder will raise himself as did the poet. 
Organ-grinding is not painting nor sculpture, 
and some critics go even so far as to assert that 
it is not music. 

The Organ-Grinder of the Future is a term 
which has been prevalent for the past fifty 
years in Hunter’s Point. ‘The originator is not 
known. Between organ-grinding and poetry 
there is a vast difference. Between the two 
comes a vague abysm, just as between a palatial 
vestibule and the highly-polished post at the 
bottom of a stairway, stands a hat-rack. 

The organ-grinder is a calm student of nature 
in its varying moods. He is picturesque to an 
alarming extent. There is a great deal of color 
about him, too, for he is not partial to the bath. 
We have had a great variety of organ-grinders, 
Italians, Germans, maimed veterans and blind 
men, but they all seem to be the same. They 
go in the well-worn grooves of the past, instead 
of endeavoring to be original and new. There 
has been a loud cry for originality in this quar- 
ter for a long time, and we have no doubt that, 
if the movement now on foot is carried out, we 
shall ere long have among us idyllic, epic and 
other organ-grinders. What these artists lack 
most is passion. ‘They have art, to be sure, 
but art is not passion any more than whiskey is 
beer. Lingering dreamfully in the vast con- 
tiguities of rapture which flood the soul, while 
imbibing the enchanting melodies furnished by 
the bipadal Castalian font, it is very difficult to 
bring one’s self to recognize the importance of 
shelling out a copper to the organ’s peripatetic 
affinity with the tambourine. 

In the future the organ-grinder will be a re- 
spected member of society, and w.ll take his 
organ around on a chariot drawn by milk-white 
steeds. Then he will be on par with poets, 
painters and sculptors, and he’ll be as dogmatic 
as any of them. This must eventuate in the 
natural course of things; it will be pleasant 
hereafter to see kings doff their crowns and 
bow in homage to the Organ-Grinder of the 
Future. 


f° one of a speculative turn of mind it 





WHAT GOETH ON AT PRESENT. 


OW the time cometh when no man can 
work, and when the young citizen sit- 
teth in the shade and divesteth himself 

of his outer garments and plieth the Japanese 
fan and getteth on the exterior of the schooner 
of beer, and telleth arabesque tales unto his 
companions. 

And he goeth on the festive picnic, and, 
behold, he hath with him the festive maiden, 
and lo! he scuppeth her in the festive scup. 
And the end of that man shall be ruin and 
desolation. Selah! For he fetcheth the swing 
a fancy twist, and he causeth the maiden to 
descend before she knoweth; and she descri- 
beth a curve that is parabolic, likewise un- 
seemly. And when she landeth she revileth 
him and saith unto him: “Lo, now, thou 
didst this thing on purpose.” And she more- 
over remarketh that she considereth him real 
mean. And the elders of the society take him 
aside and remonstrate with him. And every 
other maiden beside his own bounceth him. 
And he goeth away privily and he damneth. 

And in these days the volatile mosquito, 
hav.ng made a secret treaty with the farmer 
who taketh a few select boarders, fatteneth on 
the flesh and blood of the select boarder and 
waxeth fat thereon. And throughout all the 
land there ariseth from ten thousand eligible 
summer boarding-places a howl of wrath and 
despair: Rachel reaching for a mosquito, and 
will not be comforted because she hitteth him 
not. 

Now furthermore the man who vendsth ice- 
cream perambulateth the streets when all men 
have gone unto their beds, and he whoopeth it 
up unto the midnight-silence. And also the 
Elevated Railway maketh lively the dead 
watches of the night. And the same shall re- 
ceive the greater damnation. For the average 
citizen, being reft of his slumber, sitteth up in 
his bed, and feeleth the gift of language come 
upon him; and he speaketh with the tongues 
of men and of off-color angels, and he doeth 
justice to the situation. 

And at this season appeareth in the editorial 
office the young man who desireth to be a cor- 
resnondent at Saratoga or at Long Branch or 
at Cape May. And he taketh particular pains 
to explain that he is not particular where, And 
neither is the editor particular where that 
young man landeth, but the chances are that 
he bringeth up somewhere outside the front- 
door, and that thereafter he goeth to join the 
Spring poet. 

Now also starteth the gay and hilarious ex- 
cursion boat up the Hudson River. And the 
bell ringeth, and the band arouseth Wagner, 
and the flag of the free dallyeth with the morn- 
ing breeze, and the goose hangeth high gener- 
ally And in the eve that boat returneth, and 
the bell thereof is dumb, and the band, being 
of German extraction, hath looked largely upon 
the lager when it is foamy within the mug, and 
the flag of the free hath a certain limpness 
about it. And the ubiquitous baby tuneth 
his treble and waileth. And the c:tizen father 
who holdeth that babe demandeth of his wife 
if she calleth this a pleasure trip. And she 
maketh answer and saith he is a brute and he 
shall not hold that dear child, no, he shall not. 

And at this time of the year, the family 
being gone into the country the cook giveth a 
ball in the parlors, and inviteth the élite of 
the neighboring kitchens. And she calleth unto 
her the housemaid and the laundress, and she 
saith untothem: “ Behold, we are an oppressed 
and a dewn-trodden people; but now will we 
revenge ourselves on the murtherin’ Saxon.” 
And it happeneth by chance that on that same 
night the murtherin’ Saxon cometh in town 
on business. And he interrupteth the fes- 
tivities. 
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THE LAMENT OF A POOR POET. 


wv. “4 HEN Fame beckons, heroes greet her, 
' But the poet oft is bard, 
And must on the common metre, 


Or in someone else’s yard. 


At the gay soirees and parties, 
In the mazes of the dance, 

The poor poet is neglected, 
And he never stanza chance. 


When the politicians glory 
In the enemy’s decrease, 
The poor poets never enter 
For their little drama piece! 


But they wander, lone, forsaken, 
Feared by many, shunned by all, 

And their lines in pleasant places 
Never yet were known to fall. 


When at last their Ode to Nature 
Is repaid, they sink to rest, 
While the mourners say their poems 


Were Iambic an’ apest! 
J. F. BROWNE. 








ON THE BRINY. 


—- 


My dear Puck: 

Your instructions are obeyed. I am on the 
sea, and on my way to Paris. Ata moment’s 
notice I packed up and made ready, doubting 
whether a sea-voyage were altogether the best 
thing in my present impuired health, but feel- 
ing honored by your choice of me as the one 
writer who would do justice to Europe, and 
Paris, and the exhibition, and the other things 
too numerous to mention —the which | therefore 
omit. I feel proud that you chose me for this 
laborious task. I acknowledge, too, that the 
reason of your choice is flattering. ‘‘ Perkins,” 
said you, ‘‘do you know where Paris is?” 
And when I replied that I could not tell a lie, 
and therefore confessed my belief that it lay 
somewhere around the Jarding Mabeel, you 
ordered me to go and find it and report on it 
truthfully. 

Now, veracity is my trademark! 

Look at my name, signed hereto!! 

Could a man with a name like that lie ? 

Impossible! 

Lmpossible!! 

Doubly Impossible!!! 

(N.B.—Private to Editor of Puck. Please 
see that the compositor sets this up in three 
lines, ‘‘ follow copy.” It makes a fat take, | 
know, but it swells my bill with slight exertion 
of my brain. I adapted the idea from the 
French of old Damas.) 

And now [ am launched upon the rolling 
deep —it isn’t very deep yet, for the pilot hasn’t 
gone ashore, and it doesn’: roll much, I am 
glad tosay. Not that I fearsea-sickness. Oh, no. 
Far from it. I have a specific. When you, 
Mr. E:litor, kindly came down to see me off this 
Wednesday, you pressed into my hand a copy 
of Puck, three hours before publication. 

That is my specific! 

Puck! 

No tellow can laugh and be sea-sick at the 
same time! 

[Patent applied for. All rights reserved.] 

So, you see, | do not fear the demon of the 
deep -the foul fiend which delights in dis- 
locating the interior of the unwary passenger. 
I walk the deck bravely —that is, | was walking 
the deck bravely, but scmehow it seems a little 
as though the deck were walking around me, 
just now. 

And there are advantages in being on board 
ship when you are out of sight of land: 

















You have no newspapers. 

You have no news, 

You have no interviews, 

You have no politics, 

You have no P, I. 

You have no weekly feuilletons. 

You have no more reviews of ‘‘ Fantasy and 
Passion.” 

You have no more of Mrs. Tilton’s patent 
reversible confessions. 

You have no Count Joannes. 

You have no Uncle Tom. 

In fact, you may have all the cabin to your- 
self. 

You have no excursions, or 

Awful accidents, or 

Horrible holocausts, or 

Anything of that sort. 

And who shall say that to be spared from 
these things is not a blessing ? 

I for one will not say it. Indeed, just now 
I do not feel very mueh like saying anything, 
for the pilot has not left us, and the vessel seems 
to be behaving very strangely. It goes up, and 
it sinks down. And when it goes up I| keep 
still, but when it goes down it apparently takes 
my digestive organs down with it. 

And it’s no joke to have your digestive organs 
sink down into your boots. 

But do not think Iam sick. Iam not. Far 
from it. Ido not even know what sea-sickness is. 
And besides I have my specific. 

And yet, the behavior of the ship is certainly 
strange, and I begin to feel 

That long dash represents the rush of your 
representative down-stairs to lunch, 

Eating is said to be a good thing on board 
ship. At least so the man next to me said. 
He looked as though he thought eating was a 
good thing anywhere. 

He had brought on board any quantity of 
private stores of all sorts. First the waiter 
brought him private soup. ‘hen he brought 
him up some delicious asparagus. 

It was beginning to be a little rough, so I re- 
fused to eat any asparagus. Somehow I didn’t 
seem to care for food. I watched the owner 
of the private stores, and [ watched the wait- 
ers. It is really remarkable to see how easily 
these stewards step around in the roughest wea- 
ther, in the midst of the roaring wind and the 
rushing waves, with their hands and arms full 
of plates and dishes and so forth, and yet, how- 
ever great the motion, they never drop a thing 
--save a casual H or so. 

‘The stout and sturdy owner of the private 
stores finished his asparagus. ‘Then the waiter 
brought him up in succession some private 

Salad, 

Paté de Foie Gras, 
Champagne, 
Crackers, 
Cheese, 
Grapes, 

Figs, 
Brandy. 

And here the ship gave a sudden and start- 
ling lurch, and the stout and sturdy owner of 
the private stores made a hurried dive for the 
door, and brought up the rest of his dinner 
without assistance from the steward. 

I go on deck azain. The motion of the 
ocean is getting really unpleasant. | . 

[N. B. No. 2 to Editor of Puck: Just notice 
this phrase —‘* [he motion of the ocean’’—it’s 
poetry. I need not remind you that poetry 
ought to command more than column rates. 
Please remember all these little things when 
you remit me by cable the amount of my bill.] 

In spite of the motion, I take awalk. I con- 
verse with an officer who is facetious. He 
makes a joke. He tells me that the binnacle, 
the compass by which the course of the ship is 
held, is always lighted at night by stearin’ can- 
dles. 





[N. B to Editor of Puck: Would not this 


be a good head-line: 
INTERVIEW WITH A FACETIOUS ()FFICER. 


I think it would. Of course suggestions like 
these from me are really editorial work, and 
must be remunerated accordingly. | 

The waves are rising rapidly. They are 
very irregular in their movements. Tney are 
not at all as well behaved as the waves you see 
at the theatre, going smoothly side by side (if 
they are profile waves), and tumbling about 
gently here and there (if they are boys undera 
sea-cloth), The waves here, the waves off- 
shore, have no manners. They interrupt you 
in the middle of a moral reflection. 

They cause a great perturbation in my inte- 
rior. 

They cause me also to make a solemn vow. 

If I once set foot on shore, I will never go 
to sea again. 

That is, I will never return until Edison in- 
vents some way of sending a fellow over by 
telephone or phonograph, or som.thing of that 
sort. 

[N. B. to Editor of Puck: I need not tell 
you how advantageous it would be for you to 
have a permanent Paris correspondent, one on 
whom you could rely. Iam a first rate hand 
at telegraphing war news. And I am sure you 
could work in a cartoon or two as a war-map. 
In case you like the idea, we had better make 
an arrangement by the year. I shouid prefer 
an annual salary to payment for space. Be- 
sides it would give me time for other things. ] 

The sea continues to rise—and so does my 
interior. 

Behold yon wave— 

— The time has come for my specific. 

I fear I am going to be sick. 

I take out my Puck. 

No man can laugh and be sick at the same 


time. 
* # # 
* * 

The specific is no good. 

It is true that no man can laugh and be sick 
at the same time. 

But he can be sick without laughing. 

Indeed, sickness is no laughing matter. 

The specific is no good. 

I am an utterly wretched man. 

Iam. Oh! I am— 

* % * 
* * 

[N. B. No. 5 to Editor of Puck: Your orig- 
inal idea of having the letters written in the 
office just as the Aera/d does, was right after 
all. What need was there to send me here to 
suffer like this? With a Baedeker and a Galig- 
nant, could we not have concocted letters much 
more interesting and intellectual than those 
which are cabled on Sunday to the Herald? 
Of course we could! 

Sea-sickness cannot be charged at column 
rates. It is an extra.] 

No more, oh, no more. 

My soul seeks rest—and so does my more 
material interior. 

I am ever, 
Yours emotionally, 
E. Perkins Munchausen. 








Wuat consolation can you offer to the man 
who promises his wife that he will sell, among 
his business friends, a few tickets for a theatrical 
performance in aid of her pet benevolent insti- 
tution, and who comes home at night with a 
vacant stare in his eye, and in his pockets 
twenty-five (25) cents in cash, and tickets for 
six strawberry festivals, four dramatic enter- 
tainments, two barge excursions, three Sunday- 
school picnics, eight raffles, a clam-bake, and a 


moonlight hop ? 
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A BABOON BALLAD. 


BSS 
=| E wasa grizzly, likewise dirty showman— 
In the vernacular of shows, a ‘blower’ — 
Who stood one day in Chatham street 
beside 
The entrance to his show, zd est, the do-or, 
And did solicit in stentorian tones — 
His voice an impresario’d term a grand organ— 
With specious tale the passer-by to halt — 
The voice seductive aided by a hand-organ — 
He promised all who entered sights most strange 
Of men who dine on fire, of cannibals 
And mermaids toiletizing moist and clammily. 
But principa ly he dilated on 
Th’ amazing marvels of his Happy Family. 
Of reptiles, birds, and beasts, fierce foes by 
nature, 
Corroborating prophecies millenial, 
And living calmly in one cage together, 
As they’d been living since the great Cen- 
tennial. 
In proof he pointed to some pictures weird — 
Prismatic canvas decorations mural — 
When from the crowd advanced and paid his fee 
A gentleman bucolically rural. 
He entered—gazed around, and very soon 
Became a truly pardonable skeptic. 
Nought met his eye save one obese baboon, 
And it, to all appearance, cataleptic. 
Then straightway suminoned he the lying 
stentor, 
Asserting angrily, and also d—nily, 
His money taken he’d been taken in, 
And asked he, ‘‘ Where’s the wondrous Happy 
Family ?” 
A tear stood in the showman’seye. ‘“Ihat beast 
Is the H. F., I vow, I’m not mendacious. 
A sad, sad tale relates to that baboon— 
I'll tell it, and be extra perspicacious. 
T'was in Missourer where the big show bust, 
Where I bust, too, with not enough for bar- 
money, 
Or even credit for the H. F.’s fodder. 
That cage was full of beasts then and of har- 
mony. 
It was the happiest family alive, 
Harmonious as The. ‘homas’s musicians. 
But animals will throw you very quick 
If you forget their chuck—-that is provisions. 
The big beasts all grew hungry and got wild, 
And battered at the cage in madness potent. 
"Twas midnight! Ah, a fearful deed was done! 
The Maltese cat had gobbled up the rodent; 
And then, alas! the wolf ate both in one 
With speed, perhaps deserving an encomium, 
And soon there was one general fight and eat, 
Ah, ’twas a sorry sight! A pandemonium, 
Which grew most beautifully less toward dawn. 
And when day came—alack! gone were those 
revelers, 
None left of that sweet family, save one, 
Who’d eaten all the rest —that cynocephalus! 
Therefore in him you see the Happy Family. 
And you did wrong me, Pennsylvanian Baucis, 
For he’s cat, rat, fox, hen—in brief, a case 
Of Pythagorean metempsychosis.”’ 
He ceased. The rustic spoke: ‘‘ Now, by my 
faith! 
May I ne’er see a chestnut or a filbert, 
If I have not read something like that yarn, 
A story written by a man named Gilbert, 
About a shipwrecked sailor who was saved, 
And who remarks to him whom he’s deposin’ to, 
That, having eaten the ship’s company, 
Or parts of them, he’s ‘captain, mate, and 
bo’s’n, too’— 
The story’s strange, and probably a lie.” 
‘‘ The Gilbert story’s true, oh, verdant railer!” 
The showman said. ‘‘ This ape will prove.” 
Up rose 
That ape and said: ‘‘’Tis true—I was THAT 
SAILOR! 
No truer story ever yet was toldy 





Don’t doubt me, greenhorn, or ’twill not be 
well for yer ” 

Then fled the rustic on the wings of fear, 

And sought the first train bound for Phila 
deiphia. 

Had he but tarried he’d have heard the blower 

Say to the ape: ‘All right, come out now, 
Pablo.” 

He’d then have seen the baboon cast his skin, 

Sit down and smoke. This tale ends with that 
tableau. 





MR. KROEGER ON MUSIC. 


| \/| R. KROEGER dropped over to see me 
M the other evening. He didn’t call for 

** anything in particular, except that he 
wanted to pass a sociable hour or two. At first 
he was calm and rational, but by degrees he 
drifted off into his favorite channel- erratic 
inventions. 

He first told me that on one occasion he 
rigged Aolian harps between the horns of oxen, 
and that it sweetened their temperaments so 
that they forgot they were working, and the 
consequence was: they labored harder, lost less 
flesh, and enjoyed better health than without 
them. 

He then assured me that he would have put 
these harps on car-horses, if horses were only 
supplied with horns. He spoke for a long while 
of the rapture which glowed on the countenance 
ot his old off-ox when a violet-scented zephyr 
stole over the strings. 

**G, Washington Kroeger!” I remarked, ‘‘do 
you think I’m a fool ?” 

‘* That’s a conundrum,” he replied. ‘ If you 
don’t want to hear my remarks I’ll stop.” 

I told him not to; | just thought I'd see how 
far he would go, for the fun of the thing. 

He continued, with unabated enthusiasm, that 
he waited on the president of a car-company 
and told him about the harps, and said he would 
like to have him raise a fund for the purp vse of 
crossing buffaloes, cows, horses, and zebras, in 
order to produce a horned-horse that would 
carry one of the harps. He said he assured the 
president that it would be a big thing. 

The president sat upon him. 

Here Mr. Kroeger dropped the horned horse 
and told me that he was getting up an animal 
opéra-bouffe troupe. He said he was going to 
have chickens, peacocks, pigs, and other birds 
and beasts, to perform the parts. 

At his solicitation | went around on the fol- 
lowing day tosee “‘ Belle Héléne.” Mr. Kroeger 
iook me down to the carriage-house, and, on a 
rude stage, I witnessed the opera. ‘The bass 
was a bull, the baritone a pig, and the prima 
donna a Guinea hen. 

‘The choruses, and, in fact, all the airs were 
rendered in the most artistic manner, and l 
stood spell-bound. 

This amused Mr. Kroeger very much. 

** How in Harlem did you think of this ?” 

He told me his modus operandi. 

It was as follows: 

He secured a phonograph and hired cele- 
brated. vocalists to warble in it. By some con- 
trivance inside he had rows of spheres, about 
the size of pigeons’ eggs, into which the words 
and accompanying notes were injected. 

After they were through, he removed the 
music-filled capsules, and forced them down 
the throats of the bird and beast performers. 

Assoon as the capsules melted, the possessors 
of them would become filled with the music— 
in fact, their systems would become charged 
with it, together with the chief characteristics 
of the person who sang into the phonographs, 
so they could give exact imitations. 

After the performance of ‘ Belle Héléne,” 
and Mr. Krvueger’s explanation of his tech- 
nique, I left him. R. K. M. 





A NEW LIGHT. 


HAT a Soldier of the Legion, at some 

remote period of history, lay dying in 

Algiers has been pretty clearly impressed 
upon the memory of the youth of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The Honorable Mrs. Norton 
laid that soldier out; and for many years past 
the world has known no schoolboy who has not 
assisted at his obsequies. We have even grown 
familiar with the Comrade who stood beside 
him, as his life-blood ebbed away—that com- 
rade so carelessly and slightingly alluded to by 
the poet. We know him well, as a man of 
sympathetic nature and a large fund of pa- 
tience — know him intimately, we may say, al- 
though his name has never been given to the 
public. It should have bcen, by way of some 
slight compensation for the sufferings he must 
have endured in listening to the moribund 
buzzing of the sentimental young man from 
Bingen am Rhein. 

For the fact is, this poetical youth was a 
good deal of a fraud. Mrs. Norton has grossly 
deceived the public in regard to him. She has 
let us see only one side of his character. Almost 
any man could be poetical at the point of 
death. He certainly would not be funny—not 
elaborately funny, at least. But if any one 
imagines that the juvenile Teuton carried the 
poetical business into his daily life, he is de- 
cidedly mistaken. Let us clear up the popular 
delusion concerning this young fellow. His 
name was Schoppenbrumm, and he was not a 
property-owner in Bingen; but only rented his 
house. He was partially bald, and his com- 
plexion was slightly scrofulous. He habitually 
carried a German sausage slung around him by 
a string, and he was given to eating Li'mburger 
cheese. He had been indulging in his favorite 
viand at the eve of the battle, as may be 
gathered from the well-known picture illustra- 
tive of the poem. The comrade who is kneel- 
ing beside him as his life-blood ebbed away is 
holding his head in the air. He has evidently 
ceased to bend with pitying glanc.s to hear 
what he might say. 

This young man by the name of Schoppen- 
brumm did not look poetic—not extravagantly 
so—when he was foraging in the Algerian hen- 
roosts. A young man may come from Bingen, 
from Bingen on the Rhine, six or eight times 
over, and still not look idyllic sneaking into 
camp with a Shanghai rooster in one leg of his 
Zouave irousers and a sucking-pig balancing 
the poultry on the off side. Schoppenbrumm 
was a terrible man for foraging. He never ate 
the poultry and pork which he embezzled; but 
swopped it off for beer. ‘Then he would get on 
a blind lager drunk, and expiate the same in 
the guard-house. This line of business had its 
unpoetic side, also. 

Nor was he a dream of poesy when in his 
own, his native land. In Bingen he belonged 
to the local ‘urn-Verein, which is the nearest 
a German can come to training with a target 
company; and he also played the triangle in 
the amateur orchestra of South Bingen. 

Morevver, he did not die. He hailed an am- 
bulance and was taken aboard and properly 
experimented on by an inexperienced medical 
student. He then returned to Bingen, took 
out a license, and founded a hand-organ at the 
corner of Gétterdimmerung and ‘Third streets. 

We have dropped these few remarks simply to 
warn the public against a wholly unprincipled 
poetical tramp. ‘This young man from Bingen 
is essentially a fraud and a dead-beat, and the 
Honorable Mrs. Norton took a serious respon- 
sibility upon herseif in launching him upon an 
innocent world. 








No MATTER how pleazant the weather may 
be, it is invariably muggy with the bartender. 
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“ WERE I DEAD.” 


(RONDEL) 


WERE I dead, Guinevere, 
And free from earth’s pains, 

My soul would dwell near 
The blossomful lanes 


Where love o’er us reigns, 
Would you shed e’en a tear 
Were I dead, Guinevere, 

And free from earth’s pains? 


Sweet, would you appear 

Weighed down by woe’s chains ? 
Ah, would you, my dear, 

Fondly kiss the remains, 
Were I dead, Guinevere, 

And free from earth’s pains? 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 








ANOTHER. 


es 

a was a very wise and patriotic man who 
j first suggested a truce between musicians 
=> and the rest of humanity. He said that 
musicians constituted a class in themselves, and 
lived apart from the hopes, troubles and aspi- 
rations of mankind. ‘They should be isolated, 
said this philosopher. Theyshould. And the 
more one sees of life, the surer he becomes of 
the wisdom of this. 

Once ina while aman—we use the word in the 
sense of man as opposed to muscian—ventures 
into the realms of sound. And he forthwith 
goes astray. He speaks of tremolo and cres- 
cendo, and pianissimo and andante,and a chord 
and score, and other things of which he reveals 
his pitiable ignorance. 

Once ina while, too—and it is alarmingly 
frequent—a musician ventures to speak on mat- 
ters which concern men. An evidence of this 
has been afforded lately by a Boston musician 
who has been “‘ giving his views.” He starts 
off by reference to the ‘‘Cloches de Corne- 
ville,” an opera which has run for a year in 
Paris, has been sung 235 times in America, and 
is still running in London and many of the 
European capitals. Descending from his pe- 
dcstal, the Boston musician says: 


«« We went the other evening to the Museum to hear a 
light French opera, ‘The Chimes of Normandy.’” 


The ‘“ Museum,” it should. be understood, 
bears the s me relation to Boston as does the 
“*Common,” “ Old South Church,” the “State 
House,” ‘‘ Bunker Hill Monument,” or the 
“a, 

lle continues: 


‘«It is refreshing to go to something that is rather un- 
pretending in the way of Art and find it pretty good. 
Such was our experience with this pretty little opera by 
Planquet (?). The music, to be sure, 1s of the lightest, 
some of it frivolous; but it is graceful, lively, buoyant, 
and not without variety, some scenes, as that of the old 
castle supposed to be haunted with ghosts, mingling mys- 
tery with humor in a clever way. The plot, too, is inter- 
esting, closely imitating the Richmond Fair scene of 
‘ Martha,’ and suggesting the Phantom Chorus of ‘La 
Somnambula.’ 

** Many a more pretentious opera has given US less 
pleasure than this little piece at the Museum. At all 
events— and this is what we meant to come at when we 
wrote down the title of this article—there is always one 
good thing about anopera, even if you find nothing else, 
and that is the silence of the orchestra between the acts. 
This alone would reconcile zs to an indifferent opera 1n- 
stead of the hackneyed silly plays.” 


He proceeds: 


«« We have long thought the music between the acts an 
infliction and a nuisance. It is a continual pounding on 
your brain of hackneyed dance tunes, pot-pourris or what 
not, with drums and brass, forbidding talk with friends 
and neighbors, and forbidding rest when you need a lit- 
tle after your sympathies have been wrought upon 





throughout a long act of the drama, The music, as 
music, is seldom edifying or even entertaining. It 
certainly is not inspiring; it gives no lift to the weary 
mind and jaded senses; inwardly you only pray to be de- 
livered from the noise, And also from the cloying senti- 
mental sweetness of the everlasting cornet solo; it 1s like 
dogdays in the coldest winter night, or a molasses bath. 
Fatigued, bewildered, crazed and stunned by this unre- 
mitting too much of a good thing, this glut of music 
when you do not feel the appetite, music, as it were, 
crammed down your throat and beaten into your brain, 
how you long to have 

* Silence, like a poultice, come 

To heal the wounds of sound.’ 
The noisy practice brings the most classical temple of 
the drama down to the level of a common circus. 

‘¢ They manage these things better in the European 
theatres. At the Imperial Schauspielhaus, for instance, 
at Berlin, there is no orchestra present during the per- 
formance of a spoken drama; unless in such a case as 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ or Goethe’s ‘ Egmont,’ 
where masters like Mendelssohn and Beethoven have 
composed musical interludes expressly for the play in il- 
lustration of its scenes and characters.” 


When the Boston seer feels ‘‘the cloying 
sweetness of the everlasting cornet,” it makes 
him ready to exclaim, like Othello: 


‘* Silence those dreadful violins!’ This persistent ac- 
companiment, this quaking undertone of nervous dread 
or mystery, this hysterical tittering tremolo of strings, 
just robs the scene of any semblance of reality. Ji’ do 
not wish to be told when we must thrill, when we must 
tremble with expectation, These signals are officious 
and impertinent. If the play itself be not ‘the thing 
to catch the conscience of the king,’ will your cheap 
advertising dodge of ‘tremolo’ be apt to do it?” 


We have quoted enough to show the purport 
of the whole article, and the failure of the 
Boston Orpheus in his endeavors to deal with 
human concerns. 








DICKENS NOT FORGOTTEN BY 
THE WORLD. 


\ESHE World has recently offered a sugges- 
tion to dramatists in particular and the 
world in general, that the wonderful cha- 

racters of the fictions of the late Charles 

Dickens might be made the subjects of a 

drama, or dramas, in which said characters 

should be divorced from, or pardoned out of, 
the surroundings which have made them fa- 
mous. This hint was given, if we remember 
rightly, to Mr. George Fawcett Brass, and the 

World asks: 

“ Why cannot this be done ?” 

Why not, indeed ? 

We haven’t the space to devote to this great 
World \y idea that the theme deserves. How- 
ever, we'll have our little whack at it, and here 
goes: 

A TALE OF TWO DE COPPERFIELDS. 


BY NICHOLAS N. RUDGE, 


DRAMA IN CHINESE ACTS. 


[The audience will please fetch night-caps and unlim- 
ited lunches, as the curtain will not drop for years. ] 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS. 


Chesney Wold. ‘“ Drip-drip-drip!” Lady 
O’Dedlock, trusting in the fidelity of U. Heep, 
sends him surreptitiously for a can of B. & 
S. Newman Nobbs, Esq., confiscates the B. 
& S., whereat Heep joins Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works. Lady O’Dedlock takes the veil in 
Tom-all-alone’s, and poor Joe baptizes the 
Reverend Mr. Chadband with hot water. 
This act closes with a double shuffle between 
Miss Betsey ‘l'rotwood and Dennis the Hang- 
man, 

Music. 


(whistled by) 


TABLEAU. 


Mark Tapley—as the Man-Fish—drowned in 
his own tears. 


“ Juba,” Mr. Pecksniff. 





Act LIIIII. 


St. Giles’s, corner of St. James’s, London, E. 
C. West. A conflagration. The Fat Boy of 
Pickwick is sent to blow it out; which he does 
by snuffing a candle. Awful Music! EnterS. 
Weller!!!! “Aha! gr-r-r-rrr!”’ (This is all Mr. 
Weller says, but as he receives a large salary 
for saying it, both Press and Public are unani- 
mous in pronouncing him a decided success.) 
The plot halts here for a moment to allow 
Little Nell to appear as Lotta, and she dances 
a medley on wooden soles and brass heels, to 
the delight of the Gods. Enter two Cheery- 
ble Brothers—drunk. ‘They are:led off to the 
station-house by Inspector Bucket, where Mr. 
Magistrate Smike fines them £20, 2s., 212d., 
in default of bail for future good behavior. 


Acr COE. 


This act is asad one. Mrs. Nickleby elopes 
with Mr. Dick, and, as the Rev. Mr. Snagsby 
refuses to unite them—well, why pause on this 
sad episode of weak, erring humanity ? 


Act CCCCTIV. 


Drums, An anvil-chorus on the zithern. 
Oliver Twist enters dragging poor Willie Sikes 
by the left thumb. ‘‘ Come on,” he cries, ‘‘ or 
yer life is not worth one moment’s purchuss!” 
Thrusts him through hole wherein a load of 
hay went two days before. Gatling-gun shots 
heard. O. ‘Twist is converted, is circumscribed 
(is that the word?), and received into the He- 
brew faith by Rabbi Fagin. 

Apotheosis of Willie Sikes. 
Also of his Dorg. 


Act XXII. 


Soft Music. Richard Swiveller receives a 
sitting engagement to turn the hand-organ for 
Sankey. R. S. delivers a temperance address, 
aad then marries Simon Tappertit, who turns 
out to be a man, in disguise. Miss Miggs 
thereupon buys out the premises of the late 
Krook, and blows herself up in a fit of spon- 
taneous combustion. This makes little Dorrit 
feel bad, so she runs away with Wackford 
Squeers, Junior, and they open a Dotheboys 
Hall in New Jersey. 


Act IV. 


Enter Samson Brass and Sally Brass. They 
rush off at the wing, and claim George Fawcett 
Brass as their long-lost brother. This is too 
much for the dramatist; so the curtain falls 
without any denoiiment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHARACTERS AT THE FALL 
OF THE CURTAIN. 


(In the various Police Stations.) . 








“IF THE ROSE COULD SPEAK.” 


Ir the rose could speak, what a glorious thing 
it would be—for the rose. How different every- 
thing might be. The sun might rise in the west 
and set in the north, politicians might be hon- 
est, and ministers straight, if the rose could 
speak. Then, again, it might be just the oppo- 


site. There are other things to be considered 
in this regard: whether, if the rose could speak, 
would it hail the bumble bee in French or Eng- 
lish, and, if in either, would it talk politics, 
love, or clerical scandals? Would the rose, if 
it had the power of speech, talk perpetually like 
a woman, or would it rig up in a claw-hammer 
coat and go on the lecture platform? We 
don’t know what a change would be felt in 
society throughout the world if the rose could 
speak, and we don’t care to know, either. 
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A “WANT” THAT SHOULD BE SUPPLIED. 


e 
if AM a Gentleman. My ancestors came 
a over with William the Conqueror; then 

they “‘came over” Aim. He gave them 
lands and titles and things. One of us then 
came over to America in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” or 
some opposition boat, and settled in Boston. 
That my grandfather, my father and myself 
were, all of us, born in Boston; that the doors 
and dinners of Beacon Hill have ever been 
free to us; that we have ever been members of 
Trinity Church (P. E.), is, I think, sufficient 
proof that I am a Gentleman—of Gentlemen. 

But in this material age, money does not al- 
ways walk hand-in-hand with gentility. I con- 
fess to a want of that which Congress fights 
about, financiers howl about, and on which 
Peter Cooper, good old soul, stood upon for a 
platform as a Presidential candidate—green- 
backs; or silver bricks, if you prefer the 
term; or nuggets of gold; in a word, I con- 
fess to a want of what Doesticks called briefly 
** spondoolix.” 

I read my daily papers over my chocolate. 
I see that “‘ third hands on bread” are wanted; 
that “‘ agents to sell teas” and “ The Life of 
Pio Nono” are in demand; that the man who 
can “care for a cow, and milk,” is solicited 
from all quarters of the compass. If I were a 
‘* floorman ” (whatever that is), various horse- 
shoers would gladly offer me such stipend as 
would be allowed by the U. S.H.S. & F. M. 
P, B. P. Ass.—which I suppose to mean the 
United States Horse-Shoers’ and Farriers’ Mu- 
tual Protective Benevolent Parent Association. 
I also read of ‘‘ Gentlemen wanted to introduce 
our ‘Salvation Soap’ into Nebraska;” and “‘gen- 
tlemen wanted to assist a chiropodist among 
the uncared-for toilers in the cotton-fields of 
the Sea Islands.” But, as I know nothing of 
soap or corns, I can accept neither. 

Why, O why, I ask, is there not an advertise- 
ment simply for a ‘‘ Gentleman ” ?—‘‘ Wanted, 
a Gentleman; salary liberal. Apply, with cre- 
dentials, to Goldbrick, Bullion Hotel.” Why, 
such an advertisement would put me on my 
legs at once. And, as for my credentials, I 
think, after hearing my little story (and investi- 
gating it, if you like), you could guarantee that 
I am truly a Gentleman. 

I have a wife, dear old girl, and four chil- 
dren, dear loves! Of all my children I think 
I love Bella, the youngest, the child of my old 
age, the best. I wanted to call her Benjamin, 
but, unfortunately, the mistake her mother 
made in her sex prevented that. When the 
lark (we have no larks in New York, but it 
sounds more kindly to say the lark than to say 
the pigeon) sounds his sweet carol to the 
blushing morn, my little Bella, with basket on 
arm, and bag over shoulder, trips lightly down 
the stair, and inhales the invigorating breezes of 
the new-born day. She hies her to the freshly- 
swept and watered pavements of Fifth Avenue, 
and offers a morning salutation to the rosy 
Hebes of that very pleasant locality. Contri- 
butions of such tribute to worth and goodness 
as the buxom Hebe has to offer—donations of 
pickings of chicken, with custard; brown 
bread, stews, a stray pickle (generally, I am 
happy to say, Crosse & Blackwell), pie, old 
beef-bones, liver, a ham-bone, raw, with a tarry 
brown cord to hang it by, cold potatoes, rice- 
cakes, mush, and many other delicacies, are 
quickly, and without the ostentation of separa- 
tion, chucked into her bag and basket with such 
generous liberality that, I give you my word, 
the child has often been hardly able to reach 
home with her load, and has often been twenty 
minutes late; for which, remembering my Sol- 
omon’s Proverbs, like a righteous parent, I 
didn’t ‘‘ spare the rod,” but I nearly “spoiled 
the child.” 

She is very clever, is my Bella, When I 





first taught her the advantages of early indus- 
try, she followed my directions, but with little 
success. To use her own words, ‘udder fel- 
lers ’n’ gals had been afore her, an’ she could’n 
git nawthin.” ‘Then—remark her talent—she 
made an agreement with all the opposition fry, 
that a chalk-mark was to be placed on the area- 
gate of any house that had been ‘‘ worked” 
that morning. ‘That showed talent and saved 
the early birds from the worm disappointment. 
But- and here note the organizing talent which 
‘vould have made my Bella a great general, but 
for her mother’s reckless regard as to sexing 
her correctly—but my Bella bethought her of 
a grander movement. She organized the Co- 
operative Confraternity of Codgers. She took 
the map of the city, a Trow’s City Directory, 
and she made a fair and equable division of all 
the best houses in New York. ‘These were 
carefully written out on slips of paper, put into 
a basket, and drawn out by lots. There is now 
no confusion; every Codger has his, or her, 
own foraging-ground; and, I rejoice to say it, 
my Bella, who kept her own paper in her hand 
all the time of drawing lots, has the best and 
richest feeding-place of them all. See what it 
is to be the daughter of a Gentleman. My 
Bella feeds the whole family; and probably no 
table in the city sets forth the variety of viands 
that mine does. 

Of course I don’t partake of this. No, no! 
I am a Gentleman, and I cannot allow my little 
Bella’sexertions tosupport her father. She may 
provide for her mother and her brothers and sis- 
ters—but not for her father. No, thank you! 
You must remember I have a wife. She was a 
Beauty—and nothing else. I was a Gentleman, 
and she was glad to ma'ry me. I have never 
reproached her for having lost her beauty; that 
her hair is thin and gray; that her hands are 
horny with horrid toil; that her form is stale 
and flat; but I have taught her the law of com- 
pensation. I married ner for her Beauty. She 
has lost it. She married me because I was a 
Gentleman. Am I not a Gentleman still? 
Clearly she has not kept her share of the 
bargain. ‘The only recompense she can make 
me is to supply me, in default of beauty, which 
I adore, those material comforts which a Gen- 
tleman feels to be his second nature. So the 
dear old girl—how pretty she was when I first 
met her under the shadow of the White Moun- 
tains!—the willing old creature washes foul 
linen, and she scrubs the floors of tobacco- 
spattered offices, and she is the janitress of our 
house, which saves us rent. ‘Thanks to her 
energy, and the industrious habits I have taught 
her, I have never wanted an omelette with a 
fresh salad for my breakfast; my chocolate is 
guaranteed by Park & Tilford, and I never 
come home at 11.30 in the evening without 
finding my deviled kidney ready for me. Sweet 
angels, who watch over and protect the good 
souls on earth, bless and preserve my dear wife! 
How she does it I don’t know, but I never 
wanted a new coat; I never felt my trousers get- 
ting baggy at the knees that my poor old Popsy- 
Wopsy didn’t supply the want. She has never 
allowed me to owe a cent to my tailor. And as 
a laundress she out-rivals the Chinaman. 

Of course, when capitalists won’t advertise 
for and employ “ Gentleman,” a Gentleman is 
put to little inconveniences sometimes for the 
costlier delicacies for which his nature craves. 
But / never suffered thus. O, no! My second 
child, Guy, would never let his father want. 
Guy, poor boy, is a cripple. He was a very 
healthy child when a baby, and possessed of 
wonderful strength; so much so that he leaped 
from my arms when only two months old, and 
broke his thigh-bone. I wept for him. He 
remembers now how I wept! And in his gra- 
cious way he thanks his father daily. 

The bartender in the ‘‘ Magnet” saloon, 
after losing his wages and his “ knock-downs”’ 





over night at faro, is really too exhausted to 
clean the bottles and glasses, to sweep and saw- 
dust the floor, and to do all those other little 
offices which are necessary to make the place 
bright and cheerful for the searcher for the 
early cocktail. My Guy—Guy, the cripple— 
does it for him. And he takes his pay in little 
pints of Bourbon, pretty packages of cigars, 
now and again a bottle of Bass, and sometimes, 
when he does extra duty for the bartender, he 
brings the father, who wept for him when he 
fell, a bottle of the Mumm’s champagne which 
belonged to the bartender’s employer. But, 
alas, my Guy will be Ganymede no longer for 
many years. As I stood in the rear of the 
Court of Special Sessions and saw him and the 
bartender of the ‘‘ Magnet” sent to Sing Sing 
for five years for theft, I wept. I wept; cigar- 
less, without Bourbon daily rations—I felt that, 
indeed, I was an object for the sympathy of the 
rich and fortunate of earth. 

As for my little amusements, I have two dear 
daughters, Melpomene and Terpsichore—Mel- 
lie and Tuppie we call them at home—both 
well-employed at the theatres—in the ballet. 
Dear girls, the management provides them with 
such sweet and short dresses at the theatre that 
they care very little for the clothes they wear 
by day. I tell them to remember that their 
father is a ‘‘Gentleman,” and they are too 
proud to see him dressed otherwise than be- 
comes him. “ Pretty as a picture” they would 
be; but somehow this climate makes them look 
worn and thin. It can’t be that they are not 
well fed. My Bella takes care of that. 

So here I am, a Gentleman—a Gentleman 
with a wife and four children. And I want 
work. I want to work like a Gentleman. I can 
speak French—to people who don’t understand 
that language. I could be a first-class corres- 
pondent — with some poor drone of a college- 
fellow for my assistant. But what I desire is to 
find a situation as a Gentleman—only that and 
nothing more. Where is Senator Jones, of 
Nevada? Doesn’t he want a Gentleman? 
Where are Mr. Flood, of California, and Judge 
Hilton, of New York? They have millions— 
why don’t they spend some of them in having 
a Gentleman associated with them? If only 
for the novelty of the thing, it seems to me they 
could well afford to pay right royally to have a 
Gentleman sit in familiar converse with them. 

So here Iam, a Gentleman. Ask my wife, 
dear old pussy, my girls, my boy in his hard 
stone-home up the river. ZAey have the hard 
lines of life hard upon them; but they have 
one ever-abiding consolation, which they hold 
closely to their hearts—their father is a Gen- 
tleman. 

And these are my credentials. 

I do not think, after making my case known 
to the immense American public, so full of 
common money-grubbers—dry-goods people, 
publishers, shoe people, auctioneers, bankers, 
steamboat and railroad fellows, brokers, hotel 
chaps, and the like—that when they know 
there’s a Gentleman among them they will not 
seize the chance to secure him. 

I see fat salaries in my mind’s eye. I would 
like to see the scrubbing-brush fall forever from 
my wife’s hand, and the dear girls sit in the 
stalls in front instead of showing the contour of 
their rounded thighs from behind the foot- 
lights. I would hire great lawyers to induce 
Governor Robinson to pardon my poor, little 
crippled Guy, for whom I have wept twice. I 
have noble aspirations, 1 want to do great 
things. I would like to be a public benefactor. 
And now, having told my story to the world, 
when the next sextuple edition of the Blather 
comes out, with seventy-seven columns of 
‘‘ Wants,” each one commencing— 

Wanted, a Gentleman. 

And ¢hen there may be some opportunity for 

A GENTLEMAN. 


























Don’t forget your “Man on Horseback "—but youn 
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ORIAL SHRIEKERS FOR GRANT. 


Iman on foot has too many curs at his heels. 
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RHYMES OF THE. DAY. DOING DOUBLE DUTY. 





WHEN all the air is hot as blazes, 

When perspiration damps the brow, { 
When ne’er a gentle zephyr raises 

The blossomy spray that tips the bough; 
When earth knows no sweet rain to lave her, 

When fierce above appears to linger Sol— > 
Ah, then begins te wane and waver 

Our firm-set faith in Robert Ingersoll. 

H.C. B. 





WHEN Sitting ’neath the moon 
With your dear, 

Listening to the organ-tune— 
Played for beer; 

When commingled lips report 
Kisses fleet, 

Well, to cut the story short, 
It is sweet. 





R. K, M. 
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Upon the green sward, with my most adored 








I sat, and we whispered our love, ram ; 
While the sweet little birds repeated our words Mrs. Brown. What a lovely chromo, dear! Now, what did it cost you?” 
In the great dropping willow above. Mrs. Jones. ‘Nothing, lovey! I got it when I got my two pounds of coffee.” 
A modest surprise beamed out of her eyes Mrs. B. But how can they afford to give pictures with coffee.” 
Mrs. J. O, the boy that grinds out the coffee grinds out the pictures too.” 


As I press’d her dear form to my breast— 





When dropped from the willer a big caterpillar | === —--> an OS 


Down her neck—! Just imagine the rest! - 
M. W. B. NO NEW THING 











HALBION’S 'UMOR. 





*’Ow now,” says the Hearl of Tewkesbury 
to the miner, ‘ why his the times ’ard ?” 

“Me lud,” says the miner, ‘‘ craving yer 
ludship’s parding, did yer see Punch larst 
week ?”” 

** No,” says the hearl. 

“Then,” says the miner, ‘“‘ yer did not see 
the war-joke ?” 

‘*No,” says ’is ’ighness the hearl. ‘* What 
was it ?” 

** Sic hitur had hastra (asked her) to occupy 
Cyprus.” 

**' That was not has good has the one in the 
number of 1864-5, which hi have bound at 
home.” 

‘* Wot was that?” said the miner. 

** Halluding to the Hamerican war, Punch 
said: ‘ Nudum pactum, Davum (Davis) check 
tum, Masum (Mason) tookum.’”’ 

When the miner came to, he apologized, say- 
ing that he had miscalculated his powers of 
endurance. He had lived 35 years in England, 
but had been in correspondence with an Amer- 
ican, and from him had learned the meaning 
of a *‘ joke.” 
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Answers for the Anvions. 


UNDER THE SUN. 











(Quip.—Quit, , . “ee , . 
ipiaiiea CynicaL Escort (/o Laura, at the Historical Society,) ‘‘ Well, my dear, our antique 


HASELTINE,— Drop her. friend seems to have had her dresses from 


Worth!” 








HeM Locu.— Next week. 
Geo. CHRETIEN, Dallas.—Have the article, but fear A YOUTHFUL enthusiast in Kenyon College 
has been called to order for this fanciful prelude 
, to a poem on ‘‘ Summer” 
Mrs. C.—Your ideas meet with our approbation; but P : 3 
gees ee ‘¢ The blackbird whispered in my ear 
your article is about two or three degrees to the N. E. As we sauntered down the rill.” 


of our line, in point of style. 


we can’t use it. 





PHONETIC GENIUS.—We don’t know your name, so At Berlin Beaconsfield and Gortschakoff 
have to address you in this vague way. However, the | shook hands. The next day the official papers 
rest of our communication will not suffer from the fault reported that Gortschakoff was confined to his 
of the address. Your line of business may have been | room with the neuralgia, and that Beaconsfield 
funny in the year 1 A.M. But in this enlightened nine- | could not attend the Congress by reason of a 
teenth century, there is only one man who can do it | sore throat. Meanwhile the Cossacks and Ba- 
shi-Bazouks continued their festivities in Bul- 


without deserving assassination, and that is Josh Billings. 
garia. 


Draw a logical inference. 





CHARLES S. CLARKE, Jr., of lee City, 
publishes ‘‘ Chums,” by Mr. Howard Mac- 
Sherry, a new and sparkling essay towards the 
American novel, which, under the modest de- 
signation of ‘‘a satirical sketch,” is rapidly 
winning popular favor. It is understood that 
‘‘Chums” is the first of a series of similar es- 
says in native fiction. If so, it is an auspicious 
beginning. 





AN enterprising hotel-keeper at a neighboring 
watering-place, recognizing a long-felt want, 
advertises his house as having a ‘‘southern ex- 
| posure’ on all four sides. 
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(From ‘‘ The Cornhill.’’) 


NILS JENSEN. 


(Continued.) 
IN«S was a good swimmer, and was pretty 

SSN swell at home in the water, even with 
-/\ his clothes on; but he knew that drown- 
ing men will sometimes play awkward tricks, 
and he was quite prepared, therefore, to salute 
his unknown friend with a smart blow behind 
the ear, should that course seem necessary for 
their common safety. But no such rough treat- 
ment was called for. ‘The man was three parts 
drowned when Nils reached him, and would 
never have looked upon the light again if the 
stalwart Norseman had not dived, and gota 
good grip of his long hair. His safety was 
thus far insured; but it was a less easy matter 
to get him into the boat. ‘This too was, how- 
ever, successfully accomplished at length, old 
Hans rising to the emergency, and putting 
forth a hauling power which, as he afterwards 
averred, had wrenched his old back to that ex- 
tent that he could never hope to get it straight 
again on this side of eternity. 

And now, when the rescued man had been 
rubbed, and covered with Nils’s dry coat, and 
some aguavit had been forced between his lips, 
and he had opened his eyes and murmured a 
few incoherent words, it seemed best to Nils to 
set sail at once for Bakke, and get him into a 
warm bed assoon as might be. To this proposi- 
tion Hans Lundgren demurred. He pointed out 
that there was a good boat floating on her 
beam ends barely a quarter of a mile to lee- 
ward—a boat which might fill at any moment, 
and go to the bottom, to the everlasting shame 
of those who had had it in their power to save 
her, and didn’t. Having rescued the man, 
he urged, let it not be said that they had wan- 
tonly left tne poor boat to sink miserably. 

But Nils would not hear of such a thing. 
‘* What are you thinking of, Hans?” he cried. 
‘‘The man might die of cold while we were 
getting hold of the boat; and what would be 
thought of us then ?” 

‘** He is no wetter than you are, and a little 
wind and rain will not kill anybody,’ retorted 
the old inan sullenly. 

‘*But he is not like one of us,” said Nils, 
who had got under way by this time, and was 
steering straight for home. ‘‘ Look at his 
hands, how fine and white they are—and he 
has a gold watch-chain, too. Such people are 
more delicate than you and I, Father Hans.” 

Hans was shamed into acquiescence; but he 
was not pleased. He always, in relating the 
story afterwards, spoke with deep regret of the 
good boat, which, as he had too truly predicted, 
was never seen again; he did not believe that 
the man would have died from another half 
hour or so of exposure; and, looking back 
upon the matter in the aspect imparted to it by 
subsequent events, Hans was inclined to think 
that, even if he had died——. But that is 
neither here nor there. 

He had quite recovered consciousness by the 
time that they had run the boat up upon the 
beach, and was able to murmur, through his 
chattering teeth, something to the effect that 
he could walk as far as the village; but when 
he was set upon his feet, he trembled and shiv- 
ered so violently that, as he was but a little fel- 
low, Nils took him up in his strong arms, with- 
out further ado, and strode away with him to 
the nearest house, which happened to be that 
of Claus Aandahl. Straight into the dim shop 
he marched, where old Lise Aandahl, in her 
high white cap and blue stuff gown with scarlet 
bodice, sat knitting among the rashers of ba- 
con, the oil-skin coats, the boots, hats, candles 
fishing-rods, and other heterogeneous articles 
which made up her husband’s stock-in-trade; 
and announced briefly: 








‘Here is one who has been nearly drowned 
in the fjord. We must get him to bed, and 
give him something hot to drink, as quickly as 
we can.” 

Old Lise was a practical woman. She wasted 
no time in inquiries or exclamations, but hur- 
ried up the creaking stair, calling ‘“‘ Dorothe, 
Dorothe!”’ as she went, and made all haste to 
get clean warm sheets upon the bed which she 
destined for the use of the stranger. Her 
daughter came and helped her in her hospita- 
ble preparations, and it was not until she had 
got her charge comfortably installed beneath a 
mountainous down quilt, and had made him 
swallow a potent draught of aguavit and hot 
water, that she gave way to feminine curiosity, 
and began to ask a few questions, These the 
stranger, being now greatly comforted and re- 
stored, was ready enough to answer; but first, 
he said, he must thank the brave fellow who 
had saved his life. 

Hearing this, and having observed that the 
water from his dripping clothes was making a 
large pool upon the clean floor, Nils slipped 
quietly out of the room, and was down the 
stairs before Lise could stop him. 

‘* Never mind!” said she consolingly to her 
guest. ‘‘ You will be sure to see him to-morrow, 
if you wish to thank him. But he is not one of 
those who hold out for being thanked, our good 
Nils,” 





II. 


THE climate of the Hardanger district, 
which the most patriotic Norwegian can hardly 
bring himself to extol, has this set-off against 
its many drawbacks, that it is full of surprises 
of a more or less beautiful and delightful kind. 
The mists that gather on the snowy peaks, and 
eddy and trail among them like smoke wreaths; 
the slowly sailing clouds that fling dark shadows 
on the blue-green fjord; the swift drenching 
showers to which the meadows owe their bril- 
liant verdure; the wind that roars in from the 
northward, chasing the hurrying scud before it, 
and unveiling the bright sun—ail these come 
and go so suddenly, and send before them so 
little notice of their approach, that each day 
brings with it some of the gentle excitement of 
uncertainty; and a man with an eye for color 
readily pardons the climate which is always 
giving him a wet jacket in consideration of the 
wonderful natural displays produced by its 
freaks. 

And as you can never count upon the wea- 
ther in this regiou, so you need never despair 
of it. Nils, therefore, was in no wise surprised 
when he woke, on the morning after his volun- 
tary immersion, and found the sky free from 
any vestige of cloud, and the sun shining down 
upon the glad earth with quite an Italian force. 
He thought, as he dressed himself, that he 
would just run down to the village, and ask h2w 
his unknown friend (in whom he began to feel 
a quasi-paternal interest, as having been the 
ineans of bringing him back to the world when 
he was more than half way out of it) was pro- 
gressing. 

But before Nils’s toilet was completed, there 
came a sharp rapping at the door of the farm- 
house, which was also that of the general living- 
room, in which Jensen fere was just then eat- 
ing his breakfast, and, without waiting for 
permission to enter, a small, slight young man, 
with long curling hair, and a handsome, eager 
face, peered in, asking if this were Nils Jensen’s 
house. 

‘It is Christian Jensen’s house, at your ser- 
vice,” said the sturdy individual of that name, 
rising slowly from his chair, and looking down 
upon the new-comer from the superior altitude 
of six-foot-three. ‘‘ I have ason by the name 
of Nils, who has no house, and never will have, 
so far as I can see. Now think of it, you 


will be the young gentleman whom he fished 
out of the water yesterday ?” 

“Yes; Iam he. And I have come here to 
offer him my poor thanks. You are a fortunate 
man to be the father of so brave a son.” 

He spoke in accents which sounded some- 
what mincing to a Norwegian ear, so that old 
Jensen rightly conjectured him to be a Dane. 

‘Oh, as far as that goes,” answered the 
farmer, ‘‘there is no Jensen who is a coward, 
nor ever was; and Nils can swim as well as any 
fish. Hulloa there! Come down, Nils! Here 
is the gentleman you were telling me about 
come to see you.” 

Nils, descending the steep staircase in obe- 
dience to this command, was thrown into great 
confusion by the enthusiastic greeting which he 
received from the stranger, who, standing on 
tip-toe to reach the broad shoulders of his pre- 
server, flung himself forward and embraced 
him @ four de bras. Nils gently disengaged 
himself as soon as he could, and, to give him- 
self a countenance, began to talk. 

‘Another time,” said he, “if you should 
find yourself drowning—which God forbid!— 
you must remember that it is a very bad thin 
to throw up your arms above your head. An 
there is another thing: if you sink, you should 
be careful to keep your mouth shut, other- 
wise—-”” 

‘* Now that I have already found out for my- 
self,” interrupted the stranger, with a laugh. 
‘Gallons of salt water I must have swallowed! 
And very ill I was in the night, I can tell you!” 

‘“* But you are well again now,” said Nils, 
glancing at the bright eyes and healthy color 
of his visitor. 

‘* Yes, I am as well as ever I was in my life, 
thanks to you. Is it not an extraordinary thing 
that a man should risk his life to save that of 
one whom he never saw before!” 

“But that is done every day,” remarked 
Nils. 

“Not quite so often as that, perhaps; still, 
oftener than one would expect, I allow. But 
as for you, one has but to look at your face to 
see that you are one of those who find their 
happiness in doing good to their neighbors. 
Whenever you see@ pair of blue eyes, such as 
those with which you are now looking at me so 
solemnly, and between them a great rascal of 
a nose, drooping a little at the tip, and under- 
neath that a rather wide mouth, about which 
there always hovers a grave smile, and whose 
under lip (if you will forgive my saying so) has 
a slight look of indecision about it, you may 
know that there stands before you a man who 
is capable of throwing himself into the water 
at any moment, to save a fool, who is upon the 
point of being drowned for the very good and 
sufficient reason that he 7s a fool. Well, I will 
confess that | have heard something about you 
from the good folks at Bakke; but I am a bit 
of a physiognomist besides.” 

At this point, old Jensen, observing that 
talking was very pleasant, but that work had to 
be done whether a man would, or whether he 
wouldn't, begged to be excused, and walked 
out of the house. 

The two young men being thus left alone to- 
gether, the stranger, who seemed to be rather 
fond of the sound of his own voice, proceeded: 

** Now, Nils, what I want is that we should 
be friends, and never lose sight of one another 
again. I have every reason to like you; and 
as for me—well, it may sound conceited to say 
so—but most people like me when they know 
me. And first of ali, 1 want you to wear this 
ring, as a little remembrance of yesterday. I 
bought it in Rome, and it is a real old intaglio, 
and I am very fond of it; that is why I give it 
you. Not as payment, you understand,” he 
added quickly, noticing that Nils drew back a 
littlek—“ no, no! I value my life at more than 
the price of a ring, 1 can assure you, and my 
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debt to you is one that I should never be able 
to pay if I wished to doso. I only offer you 
my ring because I should like you to have the 
thing I am fondest of.” 

‘** You are very kind,” said Nils, ‘‘ and I will 
not bes» ill-mannered as to refuse your pre- 
sent, but I am sorry you should part with an or- 
nament which you value so much, and what I 
did for you was only to get my clothes wet; I 
ran no risk. What you say about our being 
friends is a great honor for me, but—but we do 
not know one another yet, and—”’ 

‘*Ah, you are a true Norwegian,” laughed 
the other. 
you give your friendship. Well, I shall have 
to earn it, that is all.’’ 

‘* But your rank of life,” began Nils. 

‘* My dear fellow, I am not a fine gentleman, 
I am the son of a peasant, like yourself; only 
my father was a lucky man, and left me money. 
But | will tell you all about that some other 
time. Have you also got farmwork to do, or 
can you come out with me for astroll and a 
chat ?” 

Nils considered. ‘‘ There is not much to be 
done at home just now,” he said; “ but I have 
promised to lend a hand at one or two places 
in the village. If it would suit you to walk 
that way—” 

‘““Any way you please,” answered the 
stranger, ‘‘ it is all new to me.” 

And so they set out to walk down the hill 
towards Bakke, Nils deriving some amusement 
from the volubility and communicativeness of 
his new friend. His name, it appeared, was 
Gustav Richardt. He was a native of North- 
ern Sleswig, and a Dane by birth, language and 
sympathy, though a German subject pending 
the pleasure of a statesman who has a profound 
respect for the rights of nations, but who does 
not as yet see his way to the carrying out of 
Art. V. of the Treaty of Prague. By profes- 
sion he was an artist, he said; and got a good 
price for his pictures, whereby he was enabled 
to visit foreign countries in search of the pic- 
turesque. With this end in view he had ar- 
rived at Eide a little higher up the fjord, a few 
days back; and it was while sailing in a boat 
which he had hired at that Place that he had 
been overtaken by the squall which had so 
nearly put an end to his career. 

‘**I know very little about the management 
of a boat,” he acknowledged frankly; “and, 
to tell you the truth, when the wind caught me, 
I lost my head completely, and thought only 
of reaching the land as quickly as possible. 
However, it has all ended well; fur I have made 
your acquaintance, and discovered one of the 
loveliest spots in the world. What a view, my 
good Nils! What a range of mountains! 
What a noble stretch of water! What a fore- 
ground your village makes, with its little island 
in front of it to keep it quiet and snug! I 
must stay here for a time and take some 
sketches. Where could | get a room? Do 
you think your good friends who received me 
last night would let me hire one of them?” 

‘‘That I cannot say,” answered Nils; ‘‘ but 
I think they would. What they would like best 
would be to keep you as a guest; but when one 
is poor, you know, one cannot do just what one 
desires.- I will tell them what you wish.” 

‘*Thank you. I wou-d rather stay there than 
anywhere else. Do you know that the daughter 
of the house has the head of an angel?” 

‘*"| hat she has, indeed,” replied Nils. “‘But I 
think you said it was landscapes you painted.” 

“Oh, I doa little of everything. Old wo- 
men, young women, houses, cattle—anything 
that is pretty or picuresque, you understand— 
nothing comes amiss to me. You will try and 
arrange about the room, then ?” 

** With great pleasure.” 

Thus it came to pass that Herr Gustav Ri- 
chardt, with his modest portmanteau and his 


‘* You must know your man before: 





paraphernalia of painting materials, which he 
caused to be sent to him from Eide, was in- 
stalled as a temporary member of the Aandahl 
household, where he soon succeeded in making 
himself quite at home. There was some doubt, 
at first, in the minds of his honest entertain- 
ers as to how far a gentleman apparently so 
delicately nurtured would be able to put up 
with their frugal fare; but he speedily reassured 
them upon this point, declaring that, having 
subsisted all his life upon fresh meat and white 
bread, he was utterly weary of those articles of 
diet, and that it was a positive luxury to be 
permitted to exchange them for fish, eggs, ba- 
con and grvod. He even, in his anxiety to be 
agreeable, went the length of expressing a spe- 
cial liking for fadbrod, the Norwegian substi- 
tute for bread; but as fadbrod is a thin, tough 
substance, claiming a distant cousinship to oat- 
cake, but composed, I believe, in a large mea- 
sure of sawdust, it will be perceived that he 
was probably straining a point there. Be that 
as it may, the young Dane’s adaptiveness was 
the means of procuring for him golden opin- 
ions. It was not without reason that he boasted 
to Nils that most people liked him. His unaf- 
fected donhomie, his geniality and his interest 
—real or feigned—in the petty concerns of 
those about him, soon won him many friends 
among the villagers; and there was something 
about his unseifconscious communicativeness 
that rather took their fancy— probably by rea- 
son of the conspicuous absence of any similar 
trait in their own national character. 

With Nils Jensen and with the Aandahl fam- 
ily he was pleased to place himself upon a foot- 
ing of complete equality. 

‘* You must not call me Herr Richardt,’ he 
said, ‘‘ you must call me Gustav,’’—a request 
which was shyly complied with, after a good 
deal of hesitation. He delighted the neighbors 
by dashing off hasty water-color portraits of 
any of them who would give him a sitting. 
Dorthe, bending over her spinning-wheel; old 
Claus Aandahl and his wife in their holiday 
costume; Hans Lundgren, peering up distrust- 
fully from his fishing-nets—all these, and many 
others, he portrayed over and over again, and 
goodnaturedly presented his handiwork to all 
who valued it. He had a quick knack ot 
catching a likeness, and was, perhaps, more 
successful in his little studies of Norwegian pea- 
sant life than in the landscape painting to 
which he devoted his more serious attention. 
Hearing that a wedding was about to take 
place in the neighborhood, nothing would 
satisfy him but that he must attend the festivity 
whither Nils and his fiddle were bound. Sit- 
ting in a corner, unnoticed by the revelers, 
he drew, with’deft pencil, a hurried outline of 
the scene—-the dark, low-roofed room, with 
shafts of light from the sunset streaming 
through the narrow windows; the stalwart fig- 
ures of the dancers; Nils’s grave face looking 
sideways over the flying fiddle-bow; the bride 
in her quaint, silver gilt crown; the bride- 
groom, half-sheepish, half-triumphant. ‘This 
was the first sketch of the picture known as the 
Norwegian Farmer’s Wedding, which now 
hangs on the wall of the Christiansborg Palace 
at Copenhagen, and is considered one of the 
happiest efforts of the versatile artist. 

But all this was mere relaxation. The serious 
business on which Gustav Richardt was en- 
gaged was the painting of the scene which un- 
folded itself before the village of Bakke—the 
broad fjord, the pine-clothed slopes of the op- 
posite shore and the towering peaks and glaciers 
of the Folge-fond. It was a laborious task; 
and, more than once, in the course of it, Gus- 
tav, sunny-tempered and sanguine as he was, 
threw down his brushes in despair. For, as 
the hours and days passed on, such changes 
swept across the panorama; such swelling 
black clouds gathered over the movntain-tops, 








and broke with rattle of thunder and flashing 


zig-zags of blue lightning; such.rainbows hung 
against the hill-side; such gorgeous sunset tints 
glowed upon the distant snow, that paint and 
canvas seemed hopelessly inadequate to the 
service required of them. Gustav wisely de- 
cided to attempt no delineation of these be- 
wildering atmospheric effects. His picture was 
to be a fair-weather picture; and whenever 
there was a decent spell of sunshine, he carried 
the implements of his craft to a meadow above 
the village, and there worked away till the rain 
came on again. 

Nils and Dorthe not unfrequently accompa- 
nied the artist on these occasions, and would 
sit beside him, by the hour together, entranced 
by his descriptions of the far-away southern 
lands whither his love of nature and the arts 
had, from time to time, led him. Nils, albeit 
gifted with a fine, rich imagination, which he 
had not left uncultivated, was fain to confess 
that never, in his most highly-colored fairy- 
tales, had he conceived of any land so lovely 
as that which this fortunate man had actually 
seen, and lived in. It was of the climate and 
scenery of Italy—of 

The land of palm and southern pine; 

The land of palm, of orange-blossom. 

Of olive, aloe and maize and vine, 
that these two northern folks liked best to hear. 
They did not care so much about the ruined 
temples, the marble cathedrals, and the famous 
picture and sculpture galleries of which the 
artist spoke with so much enthusiasm, The 
notion of roses that bloomed in mid-winter, of 
oranges hanging from the boughs, ready to be 
plucked, of December violets and meadows 
carpeted with many-tinted anemones, had a 
fascination for them which never palied; and 
they recurred to the theme again and again, 
till even the good-natured Gustav, much as he 
relished his own conversation, ended by be- 
coming a little weary of it. 

Nils, however, could not indulge himself by 
listening to these wondrous recitals every day. 
It was all very well for Dorthe, who could 
busy herself with her spindle or her needle- 
work as well out of doors as at home; but Nils 
had avocations which often lead him away to 
a distance, and sometimes necessitated an ab- 
sence of two or three days from home. For in- 
stance, when Gustav had been some three 
weeks at Bakke, and the picture was beginning 
to show dawning signs of ultimate completion, 
it happened that a neighboring farmer fell into 
grievous trouble with his horses, several of 
whom were attacked by influenza. ‘The farmer, 
not well knowing the nature of the disease, and 
being shaken by a terrible fear of the possibil- 
ity of glanders, naturally sent post-haste for 
Nils Jensen, who, as naturally, started at once 
to place his knowlege at the service of his 
friend. He was some time absent; for the 
farmer would not be satisfied unless the ama- 
teur doctor superintended himself the treat- 
ment which he had recommended; but on the 
fourth day, things having taken a more hope- 
ful turn, Nils effected his escape, and set his 
face homewards. 

His way lay through the field where Gustav 
was accustomed to station himself for his daily 
labor; and there, sure enough, Nils discovered 
him, and Dorthe bending over his shoulder to 
examine the progress of the work. Neither of 
them noticed his approach. The painter had 
laid aside his brushes, and was talking rather 
eagerly to his fair companion, Presently he 
seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips, 
She drew it away quickly, blushing rosy red all 
over her face and neck, and run down the 
hill; but she could not be much offended; 
for she laughed as she run, and threw a glance 
back over her shoulder before she vanished. 

It was thus that Nils made his first acquain- 
tance with the dismal passion of jealousy. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 


But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a greater power— 

A sort of double geared block and tackle ar- 
rangement, 

That will, among other things, keep a man 

Chained to the sofa in her father’s parlor, 

Till half-past one o’clock next day. 

Love adds a precious seeing to the eye, 

Which enables base, deceiving man to pay 

Two dollars and a half for a paste diamond 

Set in a brass ring, and palm it off 

On his best girl for one of Tiffany’s costliest 
stones. 

And the dear, confiding creature, extending 

Her taper finger to receive the gift, 

Exclaims, ‘‘O George!” and falling into his arms 

Soils his white vest with tears of joy! 

A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, 

And there are few cases on record 

Where the old man succeeded in stealing 

From his bedroom to the parlor door 

Without surprising at least one of the young 
people. 

Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in 
taste; 

And for valor, is not love a Hercules, 

Packing enough confectionery in his coat-tail 
pockets 

To sink a ship of a hundred tons burthen? 

Subtle as Sphinx, as sweet and musical 

As bright Apollo’s lute strung with hair 

Plucked from the bright and golden butter 

Which cometh from the Western Reserve. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 

Until his ink were tempered with love’s sighs; 

O then his lines would ravish savage ears — 

But what does an Indian know about poetry? 

—Derrick. 


BARBERS always predict short crops.—/?- 
cayune, 


Ca. for the North Pole-ice and arrest this 
heat! — Philadelphia Butletin. 


BOUCICAULT is going to write a new play this 
summer, if he can find one.— Hawkeye. 


AGAIN is the placid bosom of the St. Croix 
covered with a lumber corset.— St//water Lum- 
berman. 


Why does perspiration take the starch out 
of your shirt ? Because it’s sweat.— Fhilade/phia 
Bullelin. 


TuHeEy cahnt pull, you know; no kind of 
fawm, ye know. Oh! no; not at all, ye know. 
— N.Y. Com, Adv. 


BrYaANT sang to Death before he was 19 
years old. Pity some other poets hadn’t.— 
Cin. Sat. Night. 

Ir we have ever said anything harsh con- 


cerning cool weather, we hereby apologize for 
it.— Krontkle- Herald. 


A THIEF who does not break open a house 
and knock somebody down is called,a sneak 
thief.— WV. O. Ficayune. 


Dosopy bud Budd Doble badifests edough 
codfidedce id Bollie BcCarthy to bake ad offer 
of bodey for her dow.— Graphic. 











Tue able-bodied scissor’s man of the Cleve- 
land Leader calls him ‘‘ George Washington 
Townsend.” — Rochester Express. 


THE watermelon wave has evidently struck 
Elmira. The Gazefle came to us to-day with 
empty insides.— Rochester Express. 


THERE is a popular superstition that crops 
will take care of themselves. Politics must be 
carefully nursed.— VV. O. Picayune. 


THE Rev. Murray has been bitten by a wild 
cat in Maine, but the cat was old and tough, 
and will probably get over it.—Free Fress: 


THERE is this comfort in the great art of 
giving up smoking: One knows that when he 
begins again he needn’t necessarily get sick. — 
Buff. Exp. 


SoME persons are always speaking words of 
encouragement. The Springfield Repudlican 
says ‘‘it is a mark of genius to perspire freely.” 
—FPhila. Bulletin. 


Let’s hear from the man who hoes ten acres 
.of corn per day.—Detroit Free Press. We 
‘usually draw hose over ten achers of corns per 
day.— Graphic. 


WanTED.—To exchange by Pencil Points, 
for a low-waisted suit of fig leaves, a first-class 
Canadian ulster, nearly as good as new.— 
Rochester Express. 


Ir has been ascertained that standing out in 
the back-yard and singing ‘‘From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” doesn’t cool the atmosphere 
in the least.— Xronikle- Herald. 


It was very hot in New York on Saturday — 
g6° in the shade. Fifty of this was due to the 
weather, and 46° to Gail Hamilton’s scolding 
letter in the Z7ibune.— Norr. Herald. 


CuHicaGo revenue officers are beginning to 
complain of their inability to tell by the aroma 
whether a house contains an illicit still or a 
sleeping alderman.— Brooklyn Argus. 


NEVER get under a tree during a thunder 
storm. If Ajax had been afraid of getting his 
clothes wet, he never would have successfully 
defied the lightning.— Xronik/e- Herald. 


‘* Buy your baby a carriage,” reads a display 
advertisement in a local journal, and some 
miserable fiend sent a marked copy of the ar- 
licle to Gail Hamilton. — Xronikle- Herald. 


An exchange prints a ‘‘ Remedy for Hard 
Times.” It is simply to go to work and save 
your money. It is a marvel that this was not 
thought of several years ago.— JVorr. Heradd. 


AMONG the most promising indications of 
an advancing civilization, the Washington /%s¢ 
notes with pleasure that the words man and 
woman are again coming into use.-—/%il/a. 
Bulletin. 


Don’r trundle your baby boy in a carriage 
with his face toward you.—Com. Adv. Thank 
you! Sokind! But we never do. In fact, 
we don’t use ’em at all. Baby boys, we mean. 
— Phila. Bulletin. 


A Democratic editor says the platform 
adopted by the lowa Republicans “falls flat.” 
And from the howl he set up about it, one 
might think he was under it when it fell.— 
Norristown Herald. 


Dr. Mary WALKER not only gave a prescrip- 
tion to a sick baby, but put her hand in her 
breeches-pocket and paid for it.— Bost. Globe. 
What is the market-price of a sick baby this 
summer ?— Phila. Bulletin. 


‘“‘Wuicnu,” asks the Detroit Free Press, ‘is 
the forger’s party?”’ It must be the working- 
man’s party, provided the blacksmiths are mem- 
bers of it. Blacksmiths are always forging, and 
blowing about it.—Vorr. Herald. 





TuHE clergymen of Detroit are protesting 
against Sunday funerals; but yet, not one of 
them have raised their voices against the 
wicked habit indulged in by some people of 
dying on that day. — Kronikie-Herald. 


THERE’s something inexpressibly sad in one’s 
standing all alone by himself in the world as 
night shuts down and the oriole flies to its nest, 
but man will do it where he has only enough 
money to pay for beer for one.— Free Fress. 


SoME very reprehensible puns contain, never- 
theless, food for suggestion, as when a thought- 
ful student of the politics of the day remarked 
that the Putter and Bottler investigation had 
been obstructed by an injenktion.— Boston 
Com. Adv. 


THE easiest way to dispose of the Mississippi 
story about a man freezing to death on a hot 
summer day is to believe it. Put it down with 
the fish and snake stories and let it be pub- 
lished again next year when hot weather comes 
on.— Ficayune, 


TuHatT gigantic philosopher, George Alfred 
Townsend, publicly announces that he shall 
not oppose Grant’s re-election. He says, “He 
must be fought not with lies, distortions, or 
canards, but with reasons.” ‘That rules “Gath” 
square out.—FAila. Bulletin. 


JAPAN is making gigantic educational strides. 
It has now twenty-four thousand elementary 
schools, and over two million pupils. This is 
convincing proof that the backbone of the 
Democratic party is badly broken in that 
country.—JVorris.own Herald. 


WE trust we shall not be accused of preju- 
dice, too strong personal friendship, or lack of 
perfect taste, in asserting that this country— 
or the present century, for that matter—has 
never produced another such a poet as ‘‘Bul- 
wer II,” of the Wayland Advertiser.— Rochester 
Express. 


A PoEM read at the Wyoming Centennial 
urged the vast crowd to ‘Strike the lyre in 
warning strain!” ‘Strike the lyre in martial 
strain!”’ ‘Strike the lyre in mournful strain!” 
‘ Strike the lyre in joyful strain!” “Strike the 
lyre in Culcet strain!” And yet he wasn’t 
struck. Anderson wasn’t there.—Vorr. Herald 


In 1821 the postmaster of Lismore, Ireland, 
then in his g7th year, traveled for a wager 
from that town to Fermoy “in an oyster tub 
drawn by a pig, a badger, two cats, a goose, 
and a hedgehog.” Polo was not yet invented, 
or he would probably have adopted a more 
ridiculous method of making a fool of himself. 
—Norr. Herald. 


Two boys in Newark, N. J., saw a man 
drowning in the Passaic river. ‘They stripped 
off their clothes, went to his rescue and saved 
his life. On reaching shore an officious police- 
man arrested them for nude bathing. It is 
hoped that policeman may fall into the river 
some day, with no help near save those two 
boys.—Vorristown Herald. 

A WEDDING was unavoidably postponed a few 
days ago out in Riverton, lowa, because the 
bridegroom, on his way to “the residence of 
the bride’s parents,” in his happy, heedless 
mood, thoughtlessly and ignorantiy set his foot 
upon a cat. One of those kind of cats that 
make their homes in the sandbanks, and when 
trod upon, turn and outrank the offense of 
Hamlet’s uncle, which “smelled to heaven,” 
‘The wretched bridegroom walked away out in- 
to the loneliest place he could find to change 
his clothes, but even that precaution did not 
prevent the associated press from telegraphing 
all over the country “the destruction by fire 
of a Limburger cheese factory in Montgomery 
county.” In the midst of lfe we are in Cash- 
mere bouquet. Kind of.— Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
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A GREAT many American clergyman are going 
to Paris this summer, Paris always was popular 
with clergymen who are fond of witnessing the 
gyrations of the can-can dancers without the 
risk of being discovered by any of their congre- 
gation.— Phila. Kronikle-Herald. 


On ty six months ago, when John Stilson, of 
South Hill, married Nora Johnson, he called 
her “ his darling Nora.” And now, when he 
gets up in the night to fasten a spring clothes- 
pin over her vocal nose, he uses the same tender 
expression, but leaves out the “ darling.” — 
Hawkeye. 


THE New York Zimes tells of a hen whose 
eggs were deposited in an inaccessible wood 
pile, and were successfully hatched though the 
hen was obliged to ‘‘set” ona stick of wood 
several feet above them. The authority for 
the story is excellent: but we should not have 
believed it if the remarkable event had not 
been located in the glorious climate of Cali- 
fornia—Buff. Exp. Why cast.a doubt on the 
story? That hen just went through the stick 
of wood with her little hatchit.— Phila. Bultetin. 


Mrs. Lanctrey, the reigning London beauty, 
did a spirited thing Br gerd day. In the 
midst of an admiring circle she asked her hus- 
band to introduce to her a certain well-known 
gentleman. He did. The gentleman, flattered, 
smiled and bowed. “I want you,” said the 
beauty, giving him her handkerchief; ‘‘I want 
you to wipe off paint from my face, as I hear 
you say at the clubs that I am painted.”— £x. 
Sounds like an old Philadelphia story.—//i/a. 
Bulletin. 


To meet the wants of the travelling public, 
the managers of the People’s Line of Albany 
steamers have adopted special reduced rates of 
fare to Saratoga and all summer resorts north, 
as well as to dramatic and concert troupes, who 
will be treated on the most favorable terms. 


DELAWARE 
HUDSON CANAL COMPANY. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
40-YEAR 
7 PERCENT. BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; 
INTEREST MARCH AND SEPTEMBER; 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH; 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH; 











ARE SECURED BY A FIRST AND ONLY MORTGAGE 
ON ALL THE PROPERTY OF ‘THE COMPANY IN THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 


We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a security 


of undoubted character. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CU., 
Corner Wall and Broad Streets. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets. 


CITY OF PERU, INDIANA, 


8S PER CENT. BONDS, 


ISSUED FOR BUILDING WATER WORKS, 
DUE i898. 
Interest January and July, in New York. 
DEBT PER CAPITA OF PERU, LESS THAN $24. 


We offer, subject sale, the unsold portion of $110,000, being 
total issue of these bonds. 


Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co., 
No. 23 NASSAU STREET. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinsris ; A Delicious teverage.’’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, “Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.’”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &c. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.”’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE Bri.1sH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
‘*Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 

C. MacNAMARA. F.R. C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshiny than Soda or Seltzer Water.’ 

ee my WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London, ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C9., 
41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — ‘‘Hunyadi Ja 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
mee that of all other known 


ers 

TheBritishMedical Jour- 
—5 mal. — unyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 

efficacious aperient water.”” 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 
PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘1 have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 

kakle success.” 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘I prescribe 
none hint this. 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUN TON, M. D., F. R. 
8S, London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe Apottinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 
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NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOTSES 
AND SHIPS oF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE. 


Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 
B. ISAACSEN. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 


VIA 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS. 


FOR DRAMATIC TROUPES AND 
CONCERT PARTIES. 





New York to Saratoga, only $1.70. 


And a like reduction to Lake George and all summer resorts 
north of Albany on the D. & H. C. Company’s RAILroap. 


— & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


¢ffer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND D TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 





WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 


EsTABLISHED 1838, 





MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, «c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


DENTAL OFFICE 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St.. bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


HERRINGS 








PATENT 
CHAMPION [7 
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Prices Lower than before the War. 
251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


UsEp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 


294 BOWERY, above Houston St, 
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WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 
sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


WN. WIIG, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for bank* 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 








A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 


Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, Aug. 13th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 


ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
oR POSTPONES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize... igatenecsaaete 
x Capital Prize... 
1 Capital Prize... ‘ 
2 Prizes of $2500........ 
AE, MGS ee anc netiesssse0eenenes ss 
20 Prizes of 500 
100 Prizes of 100 















HATTER. 
102 NASSAU STREET. 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





FRASH & CO. 
NLUUNAEUAUA 
No. {0 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 



















AWD MAWOPAOTTaaRs or 
GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Srreers, Near Cortianpt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





CHAM  PAGN 


EE RN > 
L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. & 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by ali the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 





THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
MPORTED IN THE JU. S. 





Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature, Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought, 


LEGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 





PATS 0p eiRiiicese e <ccecentel ¢600h0sschestennel $3.00 to $10.09 
SUITS 00 Ot0Gi ics cccedeccpedocecccess sostosegec $12.00 to $40.09 
OVERCOATS to order........2+0-seeeeeeeee eee $12.00 upward 





200 Prizes of 50 
500 Prizes of 20 
1000 Prizes of 10 
APPROXIMAT ION PRIZES: 
9 Approximation Prizes of a. eee cree ceeccorcesccccce 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200. R-Gkncssessecsesss GIN 
o Approximation Prizes of 100............++- cece secees goo 
3857 Prizes, ammounting 00.2... 0 . scccssccecsss co ccswes $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further information or send 


orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L, Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary |)rawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENE RALS G, T. BEAUREGARD and 
JUBAL A, EARLY 


With $5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswic< Government Bond, 


which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
until each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every Bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
240,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
120,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
48,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
66 MARK, GOLD. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF AUGUST, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of August, is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 

These Bonds are negotiable at any time at their market quo- 
tations, both in America and Germany, and can never be worth 
less than their face value. 

An official report of the drawing will be mailed to each Bond 
holder. 

Out-of-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 
closing $5, will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For Bonds, circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 








PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


‘ ADDRESS, 


Willmer & Rogers News Co., 


31 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


OR, Publishers ** Puck” 


13 North William Street, 
New York. 
































THE NEW VENUS OF CYPRUS. 





